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this principle, in this country, is, generally earried 
to an unprofitable extreme, and our farmers would 
derive more benefit from their land if they were 
to limit their operation to such parcels of their 
possessions as they can afford to till thoroughly 
and to manure abundantly. A man may possess 
a large landed estate without being called on by 
good husbandry to hack and scratch over the 
whole as evidence of his title. He may cultivate 
well those parts which are naturally most fertile, 
and suffer the rest to remain woodland, or, hav- 
ing cleared a part, lay it down to permanent pas- 
ture ; which will yield him an annual profit, with- 
out requiring much labor. 

The climate and soil of the United States are 
adapted to the cultivation of Indian corn, a very 
valuable vegetable, which, it is believed, cannot 
be raised to advantage in Great Britain.* This 
entirely, and very advantageously, supersedes the 
field culture of the borse-bean (victa faba) one of 
the most common fallow crops in that island.— 
The Root-husbandry, or the raising of roots for the 
purpose of feeding cattle, is likewise of less im- 
portance in the United States than in Great Brit- 
ain. The winters are so severe in the northern 
section of the Union, that turnips can rarely be 
fed on the ground, and all sorts of roots are with 
more difficulty preserved and dealt out to stock 
in this country than in those which possess a mild- 
er climate. Besides, hay is more easily made 
from grass in the United States than in Great 
Britain, owing to the season for hay-making being 
generally more dry, and the sun more powerful in 
the former than in the latter country. There are 
many other circumstances which favor the Amer- 
ican farmer, and render his situation more eligible 
than that of those who pursue the same occupa- 
tion in any part of Europe. He is, generally, the 
owner as well as the occupier of the soil which 
he cultivates; is not burdened with tythes ; his 
taxes are light, and the product of his labors will 
command more of the necessaries, comforts, and 
innocent luxuries of life, than similar efforts would 
procure in any other part of the globe, 

The American public seem, at present, fully 
aware of the importance of emulous and scientific 
agriculture, to the strength and prosperity of a na- 
tion. The state of Massachusetts has appropri- 
ated considerable sums to add to the funds of Ag- 
ricultural Societies in that Commonwealth. Insti- 
tutions for the promotion of husbandry, Cattle 
Shows, and Exhibitions of Manufactures, are not 
only common in that State, but in every part of 
the Union. A periodical publication entitled the 
American Farmer, is established at Baltimore, and 
another called the Mew England Farmer, is pub- 
lished in Boston. Men of talents, wealth and en- 
terprise have benefited their country and acquir- 
ed the highest honor to themselves by their la- 
bors and thir liberality to improve American hus- 
bandry. Merino sheep have been imported by 
Gen. Hlumphreys, Chancellor Livingston, and oth- 
ers, and are now common in the United States.— 
The most celebrated breeds of British cattle have 
been imporied by Col. Powel, of Powelton, near 
Philadelphia ; and there prevails a general dispo- 
sition with men of intellect, influence, wealth, and 
high standing in community to promote the pros- 
perity of American Agriculture, by all the means, 
which these advantages enable them to call into 
action, 











_ * Mr Cobbett is, however, attempting to cultivate Indian corn 
in England, but with what success we have not learned. 


———— 


We shall conclude this article with a few brief |is a crop of weeds running to seed, instead of a 


notices of some of the most prominent benefits 
and improvements, which modern science has 
contributed to the art of agriculture. The hus- 
bandmen of antiquity as well as those of the mid- 
dle, or what are called the dark ages, were desti- 
tute of many advantages enjoyed by those who. 
now pursue the same occupation. Neither the 
practical mor the theoretical cultivators of those 
periods had any correct knowledge of geology, 
mineralogy, chemistry, botany, vegetable physiol- 
ogy, or natural philosophy; but these sciences 
have given the modern husbandman the command 
of some important agents, elements and principles 
of which the ancients had not the most distant 
idea. The knowledge of their writers was limit- 
ed to methods of culture, which were sanctioned | 
by experience ; but the rationale of the practices | 
they prescribed they could not, and rarely at- 
tempted to explain. Nature’s most simple modes 
of operation were to them inexplicable mysteries, 
and their ignorance of causes often led to errone- 
ous calculations, with regard to such effects as 
the cultivator is most sedulous to accomplish 

We are indebted to modern science for the fol- 
lowing among other improvements, viz: 

Ist. A correct knowledge of the nature and 
properties of manures, mineral, animal, and vege- 
table ; the best modes of applying them, and the 
particular crops for which particular sorts of ma- 
nures are most applicable. 

2d. The method of using all manures of animal 
and vegetable origin while fresh, before the sun, 
air, and rain, or other moisture has robbed them 
of their most valuable properties, It was former- 
ly the practice to place barn yard manure in lay- 
ers or masses for the purpose of rotting, and turn 
it over frequently with the plough or spade, till 
the whole had become a mere caput mortuum, 
destitute of almost all its original fertilizing sub- 
stances, and deteriorated in quality almost as 
much as it was reduced in quantity. 

3d. The knowledge and means of chemically 
analyzing soils, by which we can ascertain their 
constituent parts, and thus learn what substances 
are wanting to increase their fertility. 

4th. The introduction of the Root-Husbandry, 
or the raising of potatoes, turnips, mangel-wurt- 
zél, &c. extensively by field husbandry, for feeding | 
cattle, by which a given quantity of Jand may be | 


| sects on fruit trees. 


crop of grain.” 

7th. The art of breeding the best animals and 
the best vegetables, by a judicious selection of in- 
dividuals to propagate from. 

These improvements, with others too numerous 
to be here specified, have rendered the agricul- 
ture of the present period almost as different from 
that of the ancients, as the art of printing is vari- 
ant from the Egyptian mode of conveying ideas 
by hieroglyphies. 
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HORN AIL IN CATTLE, 

Mr Frssenpen—In the month of April last, I 
had a cow taken with the horn ail, to that degree 
that she had nearly stopped eating, and from giv- 
ing a large quantity of milk, had become nearly 
dry. I punctured her horn with a gimblet and 
injected vinegar, in which salt had been dissolved. 
It was soon evident that it wasan injury. I then 
applied to an aged acquaintance, who has had 
much experience in doctoring animals, and stated 
to him the case and what [had done, He said 
“it was very wrong ever to make a hole in an 
animal’s horn for that disorder, that a very simple 
medicine would cure it. 

“Take of salt, one-half pint, of stone soot,* 
one-half pint, of black pepper, one table spoonful, 
make all fine, and give one, or two, spoonfuls at a 
time, night aud morning. It is» easily done by 
drawing the tongue out of the mouth with the 
hand, and putting the spoon as far down as it will 
reach, then let go the tongue and keep up the 
nose and it will all go down.” I followed the di- 
rections, and in two days my cow was better; 
and in a week was perfectly well. The same 
may not cure in all cases of horn ail, as my in- 
formant said it would, but it is worth the trial. 

LOVETT PETERS. 

Westborough, Dec. 10, 1829. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
INSECTS ON FRUIT TREES. 
[Extract of a Letter from a cultivator in New Hampshire, to the 
proprietor of the New England Farmer.] 
Dear Strn—I have read with some interest the 
late communications in your paper, respecting in- 
About two weeks ago, I col- 


made to produce much more nutritive matter than | lected specimeus of several kinds in order to send 


if it were occupied by grain or grass crops ; and 
the health as well as the thriving of the animals in 
the winter season greatly promoted. 

5th. Laying down lands to grass either for pas- 
ture or mowing with a greater variety of grasses, 
and with kinds adapted to a greater variety of 
soils; such as orchard grass, (dactylis glomerata) | 
for dry land ; foul meadow grass, (agrostis stricta) 
for very wet land ; herd’s grass, or timothy, (phle- 


them to Mr Fressenpen, and also wrote a short 
communication for the Farmer. In this collection 
were pieces of bark from the apple tree, covered 
with rye shaped shells, such as those mentioned 
by Mr Perley. Also pieces of bark from one of 
the pear trees, which I received from Mr Prince’s 
nursery, last spring, covered with white scales, en- 
veloping the insect described by your correspon- 
dent “ M.” 





um pratense) for stiff clayey soils, &c. &c. 


6th. The substitution of fallow crops, (or such | mentioned, was, I think, in September. 


crops as require cultivation and stirring the ground, 
while the plants are growing) in the place of nak- 
ed fallows, in which the land is allowed to remain 
without yielding any profitable product in order 
to have it recruit, or renew its fertility. Fields 
may be so foul with weeds as to require a fallow, 
but not what is too often undérstood by that term 
in this country. “In England, when a farmer is 
compelled to fallow a field, he lets the weeds grow 
into blossom, and then turns them down: in 
America a fallow means a field where the produce 





The first that I discovered of the insect last 
The tree 
was then covered from the ground to the ends of 
ithe limbs, with a white appearance. Upon close 
examination they appeared like seeds of fishes, 
adhering closely to the bark of the tree, and upon 
pressure of any hard substance upon them, they 
exuded a dark reddish substance, as described by 
«M.” On removing the scales, the bark under 





* By stone soot, we suppose is meant soot obtained from a 
stone chimney in which wood is burnt. Probably wood soot 
obtained from a brick chimney, would answer a similar pur- 
pose.—EpDITOR. 
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them was deeply stained even quite to the wood. | cherry may be taken up at the proper season, en- | 
Soon after they were observed they were scrub- | grafted, and immediately planted where they are | 


ADVANTAGES OF SMALL FARMS. 


A single uncultivated acre, is a real physical 


bed off with strong soap suds, and a woollen cloth. | to remain. 


/evilin any state, and there can be no doubt that 


The bark has remained ever since curiously mot- About an inch of the stock is left with the root, extensive tracts, which are now waste would have 
ded with green and brown—brown spots wherev- | to insert the graft in, and the earth must be drawn been reclaimed, and an incalculable addition been 
er the scales were, and green where there were up so as to protect it from the sun and air, _Inade to the produce and population of the coun- 
no insects. They were dissimilar to Mr Perley’s | Since a method has been discovered for prevent- | try, if the system of large farms had not obtained 
insect, and, I think, have no connexion with the ing the ravages of the worm in our peach trees, among us. Inasmall farm each part is seen by 
coffee shaped, bristly insect, mentioned by “ M.” that delicious fruit, which at one time had nearly the eye of its master, and has its due tillage. — 
1 think { saw some of the last named insect upon | been extirpated, is again likely to become abun- |The work of husbandry is chiefly performed by 








the leaves of a small apple tree, and upon a Span- 
ish filbert last summer, They fed ravenously 
upon the leaves, eating them edgeways, I did 
not pay much attention to them at the time, but 
cut the branches off, and crushed them under 
foot. IY have, within a day or two, closely exam- 
ined the trees upon which I saw them, but can 
find no appearance of scales.” 

Remarks by the Editor.—The above is from the 
pen of a respectable, judicious, practical cultiva- 
tor, who has prohibited our publishing his name, 
attached to the communication. We regret this, 
for a good name adds value to a good article ; 
and seems somewhat like giving a sanction to 
good precepts Ly good examples. 

With regard to the insects in question we co- 
incide in opinion with our correspondent, that 


they are not the same with Mr Perley’s insect, or | 


what we have often heard called the Bark Louse. 
We are likewise confirmed in the opinion, which 
we have before expressed, that the insect exuding 
a reddish substance, and the “ coffee shaped, brist- 
ty insect” are not the same. Till the kinds of in- 
sects are discovered, and the specific remedies 
pointed out, we may as well use such means for 
destroying them as are most efficient for the des- 
truction of all sorts of animaleule. They should 
be treated with lime water, tobacco water, solu- 
tions of potash, soft soap, quick lime in powder, 
ashes, tar water, spirit of turpentine, picked or 
scraped off by hand; &c. &c. These added to 
such judicious culture as may cause the plants to 
vegetate with vigor, will, generally, answer the 
wishes of the cultivator. 


From the American Farmer. 
FRUIT TREES AND VINES. 
Dear Sin, Kishacoquillis, Dec. 11th, 1828. 

It is considered by most men, upon settling 
themselves permanently, an object of some im- 
portance to have good fruit on their farms and 
gardens, as soon as possible, and it has been com- 
mon for these who sre unable to come at nurse- 
vies of engrafted fruit for transplanting, to wait 
the bearing of seedling trees, or at least until they 
ean have seedling stocks to engraft ppon, and in 
either case it requires a period of, ten or twelve 
years to elapse before a tree of this kind arrives 
at sufficient size to bear much fruit. ¢ 

It is a fact which is not perhaps generally 
known, that the common white thorn, the crab 


apple, and the service or May cherry, make very | 


good stocks for apples or pears, and may be 
found in great abundance in every part of our 
country. 

By transplanting stock of the above kind in the 


fall, aml engrafting them in the succeeding spring, | 


we may have a handsome crop of fruit in four or 
five years, anticipating the usual period at least 
six or seven seasons. 

For the different varieties of plums and cher- 


ries, roots of the common wild plum and field! 


| dant. the farmer and his family. They spare no pains 
| Ihave pursued the following plan for eight orto cultivate that soil which assures their subsis- 
/nine years, with complete success, by which I tence: and hence the glebe subdued and manur- 
‘have been enabled to preserve upwards of 100 ed with assiduous care, makes a large return to 
‘wees in good health and vigor, whilst most of the that labor which is bestowed on its culture. A 
| trees in my neighborhood were either dying or vast population springs up, and the land is cover- 
| dead. ed with the dwellings of a multitude of cultiva- 
In the first place, if there is any gum about the tors, who find, each, in the produce of that small 
roots, the earth is to be removed, and boiling wa- farm which he occupies, a decent and comforta- 
|ter applied, as recommended by a young lady of ble maintenance. It happens otherwise where 
|New York. I can vouch for its safety and effi- farms are of a large extent. Ina large farm 
leacy, having been in the practice of using it, and many parts are overlooked er neglected, and a 
)recommending it to others for the last eight years. more negligent culture is bestowed by hired la- 
In the next place, a small barrowful of slaked borers more remiss and less interested in the crop. 
‘lime or ashes is to be well rammed round the, The great farmer is placed in a state of higher 
tree. This will generally secure them, so long’ plenty, and his dwelling, his furniture, and his 
jas it is kept close and compact around the table express his opulence ; but while he enjoys 
istock. But if, #s it occasionally happens, gum this affluence, and while luxury gains admission 
makes its appearance at the surface, we know among a rank of men to whose condition it is ill 
‘that a worm is below, engaged in the work of suited, the populousness of the country decays, 
death ; but by a little practice he may be instantly | the number of industrious cultivators is diminish- 
found and dislodged. For this purpose remove jed, and extreme indigence is too often found in 
the earth, or ashes, with a common trowel, and | the dwellings of those who inhabit around. This 
by sounding the bark with a fine pointed knife, the | practice has forgsome time prevailed in Eugland ; 
‘eavity beneath will be found in which the worm) the number of small farms is diminished, and the 
\is lodged, slit it open, and he will be found nest- | proprictors of estates have in many instances 
ling at the bottom, }adopted the plan of laying many small farms into 
| Itis a prevalent opinion that the grape vines of one large farm. Agriculture bas not profited by 
| France and Spain require some protection from this alteration. ‘The glebe stinted in its tillage, 
‘our winter frosts, which is certainly a mistake,/ where a single master grasps a whole domain, 
with respect to this, or I believe any part of the! has not yielded a more abundant harvest, and the 
‘middle states. I have a considerable variety of markets less amply provided in some important ar- 
the most tender foreign kinds, which I find to ticles, miss that supply which they were accus- 
bear the exposure throughout our severest winters tomed to draw from small farms. The popula- 
| without injury, All that is necessary is to cut tion of the country has fallen. While the man- 
}them loose in the fall from their fastenings, and sion of the great farmer has risen more ostenta- 
|sufier them to swing freely in the wind, It has. tiously, those numerous tenements that were scat- 
| been found by experience, that the foreign grapes, | tered through the fields, or that encircled the vil- 
| when transplanted into our climate, do not make lage green, have disappeared, and the ‘deserted 
| Wines of the same quality as in their native soil, village’ has furnished a theme for the poet’s song. 
‘and that if we ever produce a wine which will The ancient tenant finding no occupation in the 
| compete with those imported, it will be from a fields where he has spent his youth, forsakes his 
|native vine; and to this end, it is desirable that native shore and seeks with his family another 
experiments should be multiplied in every part of climate where his industry is better rewarded, or 
lour country. where he serves to swell the ranks of sickness, 
I have selected as the subjects of my experi- poverty, and death. This all. Let it be 
|ments, the Schuylkill Muscadel, and a very fise remembered that a firm and independent spirit is 
' grape which was discovered upon the hills in’ better nourished emong that rauk ef men, by 
| Armstrong county, of which I have 500 fine plants’ whom small farms are cultivated. They are ac- 
of two years old last spring. {tuated by the same spirit. They derive courage 
| The greatest obstacle to the successful cultiva-| from their numbers and resources. The bold an- 
tion of the vine I have yet experienced, arises imate the timid. The resolute confirm the wa- 
‘from the depredations of an insect commonly vering. ‘They take their measures in common; 
‘Known by the name of rose bug, which preys they prosecute them with vigor, and their simple 
}upon the leaves and blossoms, and have destroyed virtues will give its eharacter to a country, and 
|nearly all my grapes for the last two seasons, not- uphold in the hour of danger, the rights and liber- 
| Withstanding every pains I took to prevent it. If ties of all.— Taunton Advocate. 
|some of your subscribers will point out a remedy, ; . aa Fe! 
it will much oblige his and your friend, | LORD CHATHAM’S GARDENS. 
eet! KISHACOQI ILLIS. | Lord Chatham's taste in laying out his grounds 
| A bill for improving and encouraging the breed | was exquisite. One scene in the gardens of South 
.of sheep, has passed the lower branch of the New| Lodge, in Enfield Chase (which was designed by 
Hampshire Legislature. (\him,) that of the Temple of Pan and accompani- 


is not 


’ 
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ments, is mentioned by Mr Whately 
servations on Modern Gardening,” as one of the 
happiest efforts of well-directed and appropriate 
decoration. me 

It is pleasing to reflect that Mr Pitt did not re- 
linquish his fondness for these elegant recreations, 
even when the weightiest affairs of the nation 
were committed to his care. “He was once, 
whilst he was Secretary of State, directing the 1m- 
provements in the grounds of a friend near Lon- 


don, and was called to that city sooner than he 


expected, upon the arrival of some important des- 
patches. 


and planted stakes in the different places for which 
he intended clumps and trees.” 


Mr Haley, in the Memoirs lately published, | 
mentions the admirable taste of Lord Chatham in| 


selecting points of picturesque scenery.—Seward’s 
/Inecdoles. 





MR COBBETT’S INDIAN CORN. 

Mr Cobbett has addressed another letter to the 
Morning Herald, on the subject of his Indian 
Corn. After stating that he was about to begin 
harvesting, he says—“ But Sir, the subject on 
which | am about to give you information, at 
present, is, the capacity, or fitness, of the flour of 
this corn for the making of bread. You had the 


On receiving the summons in the eve-| 
ning, he immediately sallied out, attended by all 
the servants he could get together, with lanterns, | 





he ae l " % ! = zn 
, in his « Ob-' stock, &e. &c. ought, all, to undergo his inspec- compose a part of the stock of culti 


tion, and be subject to his remarks, in their pro- 
gress of effecting the object intended. 

Intercourse with those engaged in the same 
pursuits is to he sought in every way that can af- 
furd beneficial results. The interchange of civili- 

ties, occupied in comparing our views on subjects 
which engross our daily attention and conduce to 
our support and comfort in the social family cir- 
cle, are to be encouraged, but those that embrace 
whole communities are to receive our open coun- 
tenance and zealous support. 

Professional men, merchants, mechanics, and 
even laborers of various descriptions, have their 
societies, their celebrations, and exhibitions. Ag- 


‘riculturists have occasionally adopted the same | 


| system, and experience has pronounced its bene- 
tits. — Watertown (NV. Y.) Register. 





Doctor Mease, of this city, has just presented 
the public with observations on the Penitentiary 
“System and Penal Code of Pennsylvania, with 
suggestions for their improvement. 
| A part of the pamplilet, which consists of near- 

ly 100 pages, has been previously before the pub- 
‘lie; but as the subject upon which it treats is one 
of particular interest at the present time, the pbi- 
lanthrophic author has, we think, been politic in 
| offering anew his ideas, with such additions as the 
circumstances of the time, and his own extensive 


vators in some 
| parts of the world, may be numbered the Hare, 
\lepus timidus. Mr Loudon says of this creature 
\“if taken young it may be tamed and domesticat- 
ed, and has occasionally been nursed by a cat.— 
| Sonnini, the naturalist, and Cowper, the poet, had 
/hares in a complete state of domestication. As 
ithe fur of this animal is of a greater value for hat- 
-making than that of the rabbit, it would be a very 
idesirable circumstance if it could be substituted 
|for that animal in warrens. Its flesh would cer- 
itainly be deemed preferable, and in generel it isa 
‘large animal. It lives on the same sort of food 
as the rabbit, produces, generally, three young 
ones at a time, and breeds, at least, three times a 
year. It is not improbable that in some situations, 
where the soil is dry and poor, a hare warren or 
park might be found to answer ; the price in the 
metropolis being never less than ten times that of 
rabbits. 





“ There isa hare warren near Banstead Downs. 
‘It contains about three acres of ground; 200 
brace are usually kept in it. They are fed in the 
summer on clover, rape, &c. and in the winter on 
hay. The warren is surrounded by a brick wall 
about ten feet high, with openings at regular dis- 
tances, within which are wire gratings on hinges : 
these give way to the hares, when they enter the 
warren ; and they are so constructed as to imme- 
diately close after them, and so prevent their es- 





. . . +s . ” 
goodness to insert an account which I gave you) inquiries might suggest, The Doctor recommends | cape. 


of bread having been made from this corn, mixed 
with wheat, and sold by Mr Sapsford, baker, cor 

ner of Queen Anne and Wimpole streets. In 
consequence of that publication, Mr Sapsford has 
had many applications for the bread: and I have 
received information from him that he intends to 
continue to make it for sale. He has sent me a 
loaf of one-third corn-flour, and two-thirds wheat- 
flour. This bread is very good, and very light.— 
He also informs me that Indian corn flour will, 
weight for weight, make more bread than the best 
of wheat flour.” He adds—*“ There will be, no 
doubt, various opinions as regards the goodness of 
the bread. We differ in our tastes; some will 


solitary confinement, without labor, and a complete 
| fulfilment of the sentence of the court. Te also 
|renews his suggestion of transporting criminals, 
‘under such modifications as the abuses and errors 
‘of the English customs intimate. The work ap- 


| pears in good time, and will undoubtedly be read 


| with interest.—U. S. Gazette. 
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| MOODY'S PATENT PORTABLE OVEN. 

This apparatus with Willis’s improvement, is 


} 


| Dr Willich says “The hare is distinguishable 
|from all other animals of its tribe by the ears be- 
jing tipped with black, and longer than the head ; 
ithe hind legs being half as long as the body, and 
I the tail short. 

; “The fur of the hare forms an important arti- 
[cle in the manufacture of hats, and vast quanti- 
ities of hare’s skins are for this purpose brought 
i{into Great Britain] from Russia and Siberia.— 
This is the chief use, which we make of them, 
but in some parts of the continent the fur is spun 
,and woven into a kind cf cloth.” 

| "The rabbit in a wild state is not uncommon in 
the woodlands of New England, but we believe 


like this sort of bread better, and others not so| one of the most useful articles of kitchen furni- the hare has never been found in our forests.— 
well as bread made wholly of wheat. I have sold | ture, which we have seen, or, we believe has been | Might it not be well to import a few brace of 
the one pound loaves at 24d. each, which is about | introduced since the clsy furnace came in vogue. hares, and either raise them in warrens, or other 
a half-penny in the pound | less than that made of) Indeed, that very convenient implement can hard- proper habitations for those animals, or suffer 


the best wheat flour.” 


[A gentleman of this city ly be considered as complete without Moody’s and them to run wild in pine plains, or shrub-oak bar- 


has sent Mr Cobbett a box of our early Sioux Willis’s addition; as one of the most important ,rens, which are the most proper pastures for 


corn, which ripening earlier than the common applications of heat for culinary purposes cannot bares as well as rabbits ? 


sort, may answer better in the climate of Eng- 
land. } 


FARMING, 


be made without the Oven, 

| It consists of a cylindrical oven of tin or sheet 
‘iron, placed over a common clay furnace, with 
proper and simple means for retaining and regu- 


English writers say 
|that rabbits are more profitable stock than sheep, 
and hares more valuable than rabbits. Our wa- 
‘ters should be stocked with the best sorts of 
‘fishes, and our woods with the most valuable wild 


Agriculture, as practised in modern times, and lating heat, in such a manner that bread, meat, animals. 


particularly in this country, embraces more ob-| pies, beans, peas, &c. &c. &c. may be baked with | 


jects, and requires the exercise of as much and 
great variety of talents, as constant and persever- 
ing attention as any pursuit in life. 

A good farmer must have a good garden, a 
good orchard, good stock, good grain, good mead- 
ows, good enclosures, and must know how to 
keep them so, He must watch the state of the 
market, and above all he must see if others have 
excelled him in their agricultural pursuits, and en- 


deavor, if possible, to ascertain the cause, and |'Tubal Cain, or the time, when man first became, | 


avail himself of their better skill. 

The preservation of manure, its application, the 
effect of irrigation, of draining, assorting, preserv- 
ing and preparing seed, the manner and times of 
ploughing, dragging, and sowing, taking care of 


as little trouble, and almost as speedily as water 
/can be boiled in a common tea-kettle. 

We shall not attempt to describe this appara- 
‘tus, because five minutes inspection will be better 
‘than half an hour’s description; and those who 
'wish to reap any advantage from a really good 
thing, may call at the Agricultural Warehouse, 

No. 52 North Market street, and they will see one 
lof the best which has been seen since the days of 


as Burke said, “ a Cooking Animal.” 





THE HARE. 
Among the animals, which are rarely domesti- 
cated or raised in this country, although they 





An objectign to raising hares and rabbits may 
exist in their propensity to injure young fruit trees 
\by gnawing the bark from their stems. This, 
‘however, we believe they will not do, unless urged 
by hunger, as they prefer other food. Sheep will 
do the same in a similar case, and there is no ani- 
mal domesticated, which may not, in some cases, 
commit depredations on the crops, or by other 
meaus prove injurious to the property of a farmer. 





PRESERVATION OF WOOD LOTS. 

| Wood should be felled or cut down between 
the months of November and March. This cir- 
‘cumstance renders it better fire wood, and, some 
say, more durable timber. And wood which is 


cut, when the sap is down, or in the roots, is most 
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rth sprouts or suckers, and thus re- 


apt to send f 
new its growth. 

In applying the axe to a wood lot, which the 
owner would wish to perpetuate by a series 01 re- 
productions, the best method is to cut down every 
tree as far as you proceed. This will give the 


sprouts from the stumps, and other young trees) 


the advantages of a free circulation of the air, and 
a fair exposure to the sun. But if some of the 
large trees are left, the shoots which spring up 
from the stumps of the others will languish be- 
neath their shade. 

That part of a wood lot, which has been cut 
over should be carefully fenced from cattle ; which 
will otherwise destroy the young shoots by brows- 
ing on them. Care should also be taken to break 
off a part of the shoots around the stumps, leav- 
ing only two or three of the most thrifty. By 
such management, a wood lot might last for cen- 
turies and be a source of great profit and utility. 


TRANSPLANTING FRUIT TREES. 

How to set out Fruit Trees on a light soil. Dig 
a hole sufficiently large to prevent the roots of the 
tree, Which is to be transplanted, from being doub- 
led, or placed in an unnatural position, and to give 
room for the young shoots to extend themselves. 
Place about the roots of cach tree, together with 
the mould, about half a bushel of small stones, the 
size of a common apple, or somewhat less, which 
will give stability to the soil, and prevent the roots 
from being loosened by the winds, which are so 
prevalent in our climate. 

Another mode of transplanting fruit trees is thus 
described by Loudon: “Planting by mudding in 
is a German practice in planting fruit trees, partic- 
ularly suitable to the dry sandy soils of that coun- 
try, and sometimes adopted in similar situations in 
this country. The pit being dug out, the mould 
in its bottom is watered and stirred so as to form 
a mass of mud about half the depth of the pit; the 
tree is then inserted, and its roots worked up and 
down in the mud, so as to spread them as much 
as possible through it. More mud, previously pre- 
pared, is poured in till the pit is full, which is then 
covered with dry earth, raised round the stem, but 
hollowed in the middle, so as to form a basin round 
its stem, and finally covered with litter, and if a 
standard, it is fastened to a stake to protect it from 
winds. Diel, a scientific German author, assures 
his readers that trees planted in this way in spring, 
thrive better in cold situations than those planted 
in the ordinary way in the preceding autumn. He 
found it also particulariy useful in the case of 
planting fruit trees in pots. Portey, alluding to this 
mode, says, “ Planting in a puddle occasions the 
soil speedily to firm, not only too hard for the 
roots of the plant to spread, but also, so far as 
perfectly to exclude water.” (This, however, we 
believe would not take place in a light sandy soil.] 

“ Planting by fixing with water is an excellent 
variety of the last species. It has been success- 
fully practiced by Pontey, and is thus described by 
him :—The hole being made, and the tree placed 
in it in the usual manner, the root is then slightly 
covered with the finer parts of the soil: the tree 
being at the same time shaken, as is common, to 
settle the earth among its roots. Water is then 
applied by a common garden watering pot, by 
pouring it upon the soil with some force, in «rder 
to wash it close to and among the roots of the 
plant. But this can only be done effectually by 
elevating the pot as high in the hands as it can be 
conveniently used, after first taking off the nose. 





| It will be obvious that for such purpose a large 
pan, with a wide spout is to be preferred. The 
jhole is then filled up with the remainder of the 
| soil, and that again consolidated with water as be- 
‘fore, which usually finishes the business. The 
| foot is never applied, except in the case of bad 
roots, Which sometimes occasion the plants to be 
| left a litte leaning. In such cases the application 
of the foot slightly, once or twice, after the soil 
has become somewhat firm, (which generally hap- 
pens in less than an hour,) sets the tree upright, 
and so firm as to need no staking. 

A paper “ On the Management of Orchards,” 
written by the Hon. John Wells, and originally 
published in the Massachusetts Agricultural Re- 
pository, states two successful experiments in 
planting trees in situations not naturally favorable 
to their growth. ‘The writer states that, “It is 
more easy than is generally supposed to overcome 
many natural disadvantages, and an orchard may 
be brought forward and made productive in a few 
years, in a situation (when wished) not so favora- 
ble. ‘To show this, two cases will be mentioned, 
which have been attended with good success. 

“In the one, a low piece of strong stoney land 
was taken. As it was rather flat, it was ploughed 
in strips, or dug in spaces about four feet square. 
As it was necessary to plough a furrow between 
each row, the mode of ploughing in strips was 
found the best, as by turning the furrow towards 
the tree the land was better drained. Besides 
raising the ground a little from the surrounding 
soil, half a buck load of loam was added to raise 
the ground on which the tree was set. After this 
was done, the strips or squares, as the case might 
be, were appropriated to the culture of potatoes 
and garden vegetables. In a few places only the 
trees failed from the insufficiency of the drain. 
But by opening the drain, and raising the ground 
by half a buck load of loam, I found on setting out 
a new tree, it flourished equally with the rest. 
| "This orchard now in eight years is a most valuable 

one, and most of the trees would give half a barrel 
of apples. 





“From this and ether circumstances, which 
|have fallen within my observation, it appears that 
lowland, if strong and well drained, will give a fine 
| orchard, and probably sooner than any other. 

“ The next effort was made under totally oppo- 
site circumstances, 
orchard on a particular spot, where the soil was 
thin and light upon a plain or flat. The holes 
were dug tour feet over. The two upper strata 
of black and yellow loam were placed beside the 
tree. After this, about ten inches in depth of the 
gravelly or poorer earth was taken out and carted 
off, and a horse-cart load of stones upset in the 
hole ; upon these, a part of the upper stratum, or 
some dirt from the side of the road, was scattered, 
so as to fill up the interstices, since which the 
spots near the trees have been cultivated by plant- 
ing four hills of potatoes round each tree. The 
result has been tolerably favorable with all. But 
the trees having the stones at the roots have ex- 
ceedingly outstripped the others.” 





A writer in the New York Daily Advertiser, de- 
clares from his own experience, that a strong tea, 
made of wood soot, drank freely, cold, is an unfail- 
ing remedy for Dyspepsia. 





A Mr Lawton, of Newport, Rhode Island, has 
invented a new kind of temples, a pair of which 
are now in operation at T. Buffum & Co’s Cotton 





The object was to have an} 
) 
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| Mill, in Northbridge, Mass. and are found to ans- 
wer a much better purpose, with no labor at all, 
| than old fashioned wooden temples now in gen- 
| eral use. 


We give the annexed paragraph as we find it 
}in} the Baltimore American. Much anxiety will 
| naturally be felt to learn something further of the 
_ plan and construction of a car affording the amaz- 
ing advantage represented, and it would give us 
| pleasure to be able to enlighten our readers upon 
| the subject. Forty tons isa large load for a horse, 
and any road or car which allows him to exert 
/that power, will be an invention surpassing that 
| of the steam engine.— Penn. Gazette. 

| From the moment of the commencement of the 
| Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road, we were strongly 
inclined to the opinion that the inventive genius 
of our countrymen would never be contented to 
follow the beaten track pursued in similar works, 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Accordingly, 
we have already had occasion to notice several 
new and valuable improvements in the construc- 
tion of railways and rail road carriages; and, 
within the last month, the meritorious invention 
of our esteemed townsman, Dr Wm Howard.— 
We have now to speak of another invention of a 
railway car, the model of which has just been 
submitted to the directors of the Baltimore and 
Oluo Rail Road Company, by the inventor, Mr 
Ross Winans, of New Jersey, and Mr J. L. Sulli- 
van, civil engineer. The car is very simple in its 
construction, and seems so admirably to answer 
its intended purpose as to leave nothing to be de- 
|Sired on the score of facility of transportation.— 
| Such, at all events, appears to be the opinion en- 
| tertained of it by a number of gentlemen who wit- 
| nessed its exhibition on Saturday. The model is 
| capable of carrying 400 pounds weight. The ef- 
| fect of its operation under the disadvantage of an 
| imperfect railway, was five and a half times great- 
er than is usual on the rail roads in England. A 
|half pound weight led over a pulley, drew 460 
pounds, exclusive of the carriage, which weighed 
| 100 pounds. In England it is considered that 
}one pound is the power requisite for drawing a 
| load of 200 pounds. In the present instance, one 
| pound to 1144 pounds was the ratio of the power 
jto the load; and it is expected that on a large 
seale, a still greater advantage will be gained.— 
With this cara horse will be able to draw up- 
wards of 40 tons, instead of 84 tons, by the ordi- 
nary mode. The car has also other properties 
which we understand have a tendency to lessen 
the expense of the unavoidable curves of a rail- 
road. The model will remain in this city for 
some days, so that all who feel a desire to exam- 
|ine it, may have an opportunity of doing so. It 
_will probably be removed to the Exchange in the 
course of to-day. 





EFFECTS OF IVY ON TREES. 
} 'It appears to be a vulgar prejudice that ivy kills 
the trees it clings to. If it rooted itself, as is erro- 
neously supposed, in their bark, and fed upon their 
juices, it might merit the accusation of a destroyer; 
but it derives its nourishment wholly from the 
ground, where it is rooted; and the supposed roote 
are only tendrils or holdfasts to enable it to climb. 
The opinion of its injuring trees seems to have 
arisen, (and very naturally too,) from the fact it 
prefers to climb up a dead or dying branch, and 
will not attach itselfto very young wood at all, 
Mr Repton, the landscape gardener, gives numerous 
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facts to show that trees overrun with ivy, so far 
from being injured by it, grow most luxuriantly. 
Evelyn says, that when the ivy 1s stripped from 
trees, they are often killed by cold in the ensuing 
winter.—.4Imerican Farmer. 





CONTEMPLATED HORTICULTURAL 5SO- 
CIETY. 

We fully concur in opinion with the writer of 

the following able article, from a respected cor- 

respondent, that a Society for the promotion of 


skilful and scientific Horticulture, established in. 


Boston, would greatly subserve the interests of the 
community, as well as furnish avenues to lauda- 
ble distinction, and pure and praiseworthy en- 
joyment to the members of such an institution.— 
A number of persons associated for a desirable 
object, may furnish an aggregate of mind and 


means, which is much more effective for bene-. 


ficial purposes than would be the isolated efforts 
of the same individuals. A HorrieuLtTuRAL So- 
CIETY might introduce new and useful plants from 
various quarters of the globe; import valuable 
and expensive publications, as well as form a Ke- 


pository for new and useful Implements, which 
would be beyond the powers of more numerous _ 


and wealthy persons to accomplish without act- 
ing in concert.—Epiror. 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE 


The influence that has been so generally diffus- | 


ed throughout our state, by the institution of Ag- 
ricultural Societies, is felt and acknowledged to be 
of immense importance to the interests of the cul- 
tivator, as well as to the consumers of the surplus 
produce of his labors. Whatever has a tendency 
to promote this honorable, and usetu!, and inde- 
pendent branch, of domestic industry, should be 
fostered and regarded. 

It is equally gratifying to perceive that there is 
an excellent horticultural spirit awakened in our 
community, and which is not confined to the citi- 
zens of the metropolis, but pervades most of the 
neighboring towns and villages. We have witnes- 
sed with much pleasure, the increasing interest, 
and ardent efforts of our citizens in this peaceful, 
and healthful employment, and seen its visible ef- 
fects, not only in the process of cultivation, but in 
its maturity. Our stalls and our fruit-shops have 
been abundantly supplied the past season, with 
better, and greater varieties of fine fruits, than here- 
tofore. 

The invalid must be grateftd to those who thus 
administer to his enjoyments. The healthful will 
not be unmindful of the pleasure afforded, by the 
display of the rich dessert, wih which his table is 
erowned. And the public will view with compla- 
cent regard, the attention bestowed upon this branch 
of the “ American System,” which needs no public 
act of doubtful expediency, to insure its protection. 

It cannot be expected that in our northern eli- 
mate, we should produce even by untiring assidui- 
ty, or extensive outlay, all those fine varieties of 
iruit, which are yielded spontaneously, or with 
eomparatively little labor, in some sections of our 
highly favored country. Underall discouragements 
however, it must be admitted, that much has been 
achieved, and under the continued auspices of 
Heaven, and our native industry and perseverance, 
we may continue freely to enjoy the healthy, and 
invigorating pleasures of the cultivator, 
the bounties a benevolent Providence awards to 


. 





| Who then among us is to give the impulse to 
/more extensive and active exertions? To those 
'who have been the modern pioneers in the resus- 
| citation of this primitive employment of a portion 
|of our race, who have labored with the mind and 
the hands so industriously and efficiently in the 
'yineyard, we must look for countenance and in- 

the system so successfully commenced, and so ar- 
. dently and patriotically pursued, by several of our 
distinguished fellow-citizens. 

We have been led to a consideration of this sub- 
ject at the present time for the purpose of calling 
the attention of experienced and practical horticul- 
‘ turists, towards the founding of a Society for the 
| promotion of that useful employment, of extending 

its blessings, and increasing the efforts of those who 
| feel an interest in such pursuits. 

The citizens of Massachusetts have never been 
backward in promoting any object of public utility, 
and it is believed that all that is now wanting to 
give an impulse to the plan here suggested, is to 
present the subject to the consideration of your 
readers, 

New York, Philadelphia, and some other of our 
sister cities, have preceded us in the good work. 
Let us go and do likewise. Z. C. Ir. 
| Dorchester, January 7. 

BAA es O 
LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

This important Society which has done so 
much to give Horticulture its present high stand- 
ing, in Europe, now contains between four and 
five thousand members, embracing all classes of 
the community, from the King, who is its Patron, 
and subscribed £500 far the promotion of its im- 
portant objects, down to the daily laborer, who 
has distinguished himself by a knowledge of 
horticulture. Its associates and correspondents 





from my colleague, M. Girod de PAin, Judge of 
ithe Royal Court of Paris, and a member of the 
association of Naz, the celebrated flock for the 
‘fineness of merino wool. I believe it will have 
‘attracted your attention. The enclosed small 
book has been lately published ; as the southern 
| parts of the United States are well calculated for 





‘struction, for the enlargement and improvement of'! the cultivation of the silk worm, and the middle 


| 


states also, I think the information therein con- 
'tained may be of some use in the American Far- 
|mer. You have mentioned to me the Pyrennian 
| breed of dogs ; | have procured two puppies, one 
lof them, as both are males, [ shall send when more 
fit to bear the voyage.” 

| [The puppies arrived safely, and are of immense 
size ; one remains in Maryland, and one is for Mr 
Dickinson, of Steubenville, Ohio. They are of the 
| breed which is used to destroy wolves and sheep- 
killing dogs. The treatise is entitled, “ Manual 
| pour ’Education prs vers a sore, et la CutrurE 
;pu Murier, par J. M. Repares, du Gard.” If on 
{examination it should be found to contain informa- 
(tion that may appear new and useful, in addition 
to what we have published, and shall publish in 
our next, we shall insert it as soon as convenient. } 





Svk Exports—A_ correspondent predicts that 
this country will export the raw material of this 
article, within a few years after our attention is 
well directed to its culture, to an extent somewhat 
comparative with that of cotton. France, he says, 
imports ene third of the raw material she manu- 
factures, and she would become our best customer. 


The Season —The Georgia Journal of the 15th 
December says, thus far, the thermometer has in- 





}dicated summer heat, within a degree or two. 
| ° 

| Although the same remark will not apply to our 
latitude, vet we believe the oldest inhabitants have 


ae 


are dispersed through every country of the} “ ; 
globe, the Indies, and some upon the remotest | S¢!lom seen s » mild and open a winter; fos all 
islands of the sea, who are constantly transmit- | the purposes of out-door business the weather = 0S 
ting seeds, scions, plants, and articles of jntelli-j five almost as is common in October ; not an inch 


From the American Farmer. 


. m | . ° - 
and share | part of the family, including our three boys for the 


- time of the vacation. 
the labors of man. 


gence to the parent Society in London. Their 
Transactions are regularly published, and are 
replete with information for horticulturists, and 
to society in general. Among its list of mem- 
bers in the United States, are Messrs Joun 
Lower and 8S. G. Perkins, of Boston—-Bven, 
of Albany—Paince, of Long Island—Cox, of 
New Jersey—Dr Hosacx, of New York—Mr 


County, N. Y.—and Messrs Foy, Witson, and 
Hoge, of New York City. 
TON Was an active corresponding member. 





Large Pear.—At a late meeting of the Royal 
, Horticultural Society of Paris, a gigantie pear was 
exhibited, of the fellowing dimensions: cireumfe- 
| rence 15 inches ; height 9 inches, and weight one 
| pound seven ounces, 


! 


{ SHEPHERD’S DOGS. 

FROM GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 
Extract to the Editor of the American Farmer, dated 
| La Graner, August 9, 1828. 
| My Dear Str—The session of the Chambre du 
| Deputes is atanend, and I am returned to La 
Grange, where [ hope soon to reunite the greatest 


Dick, of Philadelphia— Mr Tuomas, of Cayuga : 
Sq | Palm of the hand. 


of snow has fallen. 


The Penobscot was closed by ice the 18th inst. 
—.Newburyport Herald. 


| distered Feet.—The following mode of cure, 


was communicated to Capt. Cochrane, and which 
/he says he never found to fail :—* It is simply to 
prub the feet at going to bed, with spirits mixed 
'with tallow dropped from a lighted candle into the 
On the following morning no 


The late Gov Cran. | blisters exist: the spirits seemed to possess the 


healing power, the tallow serving only to keep the 
skin soft and pliant. The soles of the feet, ancles, 
and insteps, sould be rubbed well; and even 
where no blisters exist, the application may be 
usefully made as a preventative. Salt and water 
is a good substitute—and while on this head, I 
would recommend foot travellers never to wear 
right and left shoes ; it is bad economy, and indeed 
serves to cramp the feet; and such I fejt to be 
the case.”—Cochrane’s Pedestrian Tour. 


[From Fessenden’s New American Garderer.} 


JANUARY. 

Throughout New England the temperature of 
the climate is such as to exclude the cultivator 
from performing most of the operations of tillage 
or horticulture from about the first of December to 
the latter part of March, or the beginning of April. 








You will have received a letter, inclosing one | 


The seeds of knowledge may, however, be sown 
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in winter, and the horticulturist may cultivate his 
mind when his soil is bound in frozen fetters. 

Provide a sufficient quantity of bean-poles, and 
pea-rods, which you may preserve in a corner of 
your wood-house, or other place suitable for your 
purpose. Many people, who neglect to procure 
these implements in season, are induced, by the 
hurry of business, to permit their peas and beans 
to trail on the ground, in which situation they will 
not produce, especially the tall growing sorts, one 
third part so many as if they were properly sup- 
ported by poles and rods. The length of your 
pea-vods should be in proportion to the sorts of 
peas for which you intend them. The same kinds 
of rods, which the tall-growing peas require, will 
answer for the generality of running kidney beans. 
The Lima beans will need strong poles, from eight 
to nine feet high. You may now make prepara- 
tion for forcing cucumbers, melons, cabbages, rad- 
ishes, lettuces, cauliflowers, &c. 


BRITISH GRASSES. 

The late Mr Curtis had squares of live turf 
sent him from all parts of the empire—particularly 
from pastures famous for their richness, and these 
he cultivated with care, for the purpose of com- 
parison, and discovering the sorts of grasses, upon 
which the rich quality of the pastures, whence 
they were taken, depended. A comparative view 
of our British grasses of a similar kind may be 
seen, we are informed, at the nursery of Messrs. 
Cormack and Sinclair, New Cross, near Deptford 
—a field being appropriated for the purpose of 
growing patches of all the agricultural grasses. 
From the high character of one of the partners, 
Mr Sinclair, author of “the Hortus Gramineus 
Woburnensis,” in this particular line, this grass- 
field must be a very interesting sight to agricultur- 
ists and graziers, as well as to botanists. 


TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS. 

The unfading verdure of the resinous trees forms 
a pleasant relief to the eye amid the desolate fields 
and snow-crowned hills of winter. These beauti- 
ful inmates of the northern forests, are peculiarly 
intractable to the skill of cultivation. The spruce 
and the fir, when removed from the cold and bleak 
solitudes where they best love to fix their roots and 
send up their tall pyramids of green, to a more 
genial situation, wither and perish. These beauti- 
ful and stately plants are desirable as the ornaments 
of the garden or the groves of cultivated scenery. 
The English books recommend that they be re- 
moved in the depth of winter with frozen masses 
of earth around their roots, to holes dug for their 
reception during the preceding autumn. By this 
simple process, it is said, they may be transplanted 
without injury, and flourish in their freshness as if 
still clinging to the rock or rising in the waste.— 
National Egis. 














VALUABLE RECIPE. 

In the Memoirs of Count de Segur, (Vol. I. p. 
168,) there is the following anecdote: “ My mo- 
ther (the Countess de Segur,) being asked by Vol- 
taire respecting her health, told him that the most 
painful feelings she had, arose from the decay of 
her stomach and the difficulty of finding any kind 
of aliment that it could bear. Voltaire, by way of 
conversation assured her that he was once nearly 
for a year in the same state, and believed to be in- 
curable; but that, nevertheless, a very simple 
remedy had restored him. It consisted in taking 
no other nourishment than yolk of eggs, beaten up 





with flour of potatoes and water.” 


circumstance took place as far back as about fifteen 
years ago, and respected so extraordinary a per- 
sonage as Voltaire, it is astonishing how little it is 
known, and how rarely the remedy has been 
practised. Its efficacy, however, in cases of debil- 
ity, cannot be questioned, and the following is the 
mode of preparing the valuable article of food, as 
recommended by Sir John Sinclair’s Recipe.— 
Beat up an egg in a bowl, and then add _ six table 
spoonfuls of cold water, mixing the whole well 
together; then add two table spoonfuls of the 
farina of potatoes, mixing it with the liquor of the 
bowl. ‘Then pour in as much boiling water as will 
convert the whole into jelly, and mix it well. It 
may be taken either alone or with the addition of 
a little milk, and moist or best sugar, not only for 
breakfast, but in cases of great stomachic debility, 
or in consumptive disorders, at the other meals. 
The dish is light, easily digested, extremely whole- 
some and nourishing. Bread or biscuit may be 
taken with it as the stomach gets stronger. 


Singular ‘effects of Light ‘and Darkness—A 
plant, ‘which is not uncommon in India, the Co- 
tyledon calycina changes its properties very re- 
markably, according to the period of the day and 
night. Upon the whole, the plant may be said 
to possess an herbaceous taste, but in the morn- 
ing it is as much, if not more acid, than sorrel, 
probably from its imbibing oxygen during the 
night. As the light continues to act upon it, the 
oxygen appears to be disengaged as it loses its| 4 
acidity, and about noon becomes ncarly tasteless. 
Towards evening it becomes bitterish, and sour 
again in the morning. This plant, we are told, 
may be seen at Loddige’s Nursery, at Hackney, 
and in some other collections in England. 


Mr Brown of Glasgow, has published a paper 
on what he calls the disorder of the spinal nerves, 
which, though not uncommon, particularly 
among females and persons of feeble conforma- 
tion, seems to have hitherto been overlooked, 
unexplained, or confounded with rheumatism, 
&c. The disorder usually manifests itself by a 
sort of bruised gnawing pain, or rather a relaxed 
weariedness, in some part of the chest, some- 
times over the stomach, and sometimes in one 
of the sides, &c. In such cases the seat of the 
complaint may be traced to the spine, by pass- 
ing a sponge dipped in hot water down the back, 
when the part affected will be found to be ten- 
der. Here Dr Brown applies leeches, or a small 
blister, according to circumstances, and recom- 
mends being in a horizontal position. This dis- 
order is not uncommon among literary people.— 
Glasgow Medical Journal. 





A writer in Poulson’s American, Philadelphia, 
recommends that the currency of the country be 
regulated : all the foreign coins called in and 
passed through the mint ; clipped money declar- 
ed uncurrent, &c. ‘These suggestions are 
worthy of consideration. 


Nearly 20,000 loads of wood have been trans- 
ported on the Delaware and Hudson Canal, 
principally to the New York market. 








Fruit—The art of improving the quality of 
fruits by crossing the various sorts, is said to 
have been unknown until nearly the close of the 
last century, when it was first attempted in Bel- 
gium.—London pa. 


Though this | 





A steer, of the short horned Durham ak 
| three years old in May last, was slanghtered a 
few weeks since, by Mr Edmund Brownell, of 
Little Compton, R. I. which weighed 1195 
pounds. 


The last number of the North American Re- 
view, Contains articles on the following subjects: 
The Decline of Poetry—Scandinavian Mytholo- 
gy, Poetry, and History — Austin's Life of Gerry 
—Biography of a German Carbonarist—Flint’s 
Geography and History of the Western States— 
Irving’s Life of Columbus—The Epistle to the 
Hebrew s—Hayti—The Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
Road—Heeren’s Historical Works—Simon Bol- 
ivar—Saxe Weimar’s Travels—Quarterly List 
of New Publications.—Published quarterly, at 
$5 per annum, by Frederick T. Gray, Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, and G. & C. Carvill, New 
York. 


————- 





We ‘shall next $ week commence the publica- 
tion of some remarks on Rail Roads. 








_ ———— ——— 
Rockingham Agricultural Society. 


The Directors of the R. A. Society, are peasy a notified that 

their adjourned meeting will be held at Col. Burley’s Hotel in 

Exeter, on Wednesday. the - day of Jan. current at 3 

o'clock, P. M . T. GILMAN, Rec. Sec’y. 
Jan. 9. 














PRICES” OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. — 





‘| FROM| TO 
‘barrel.| 3 00) 3 75 


APPLES, best, - 
| ton. |130 00)135 00 


ASHES, pot, first sort, 





Pearl, first sort, - - - | “ — (130 00/135 00 
BEANS, white, - | - - «© (bushel, 80} 118 
BEEF, —_ - - - ‘barrel, | 10 00! 10 50 
Cargo, No. 1, - = 7. 50} 9 00 
Cargo, No. 2) - - |“ | 760 7% 
BUTTER, mspected, No.1, new, - pound. J 16 
CHEESE, new milk, - Sie 7 9 
Skimmed milk, — - ie 3 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard- etreet, - ‘barrel.; 9 OO} 9 12 
Genesee, - - - “ 1 900 925 

Rye, best, - - - et = 
GRAIN, Corn, - - - - bushel.| 63 65 
tye, - - - . was 75 80 
Barley, - - - -j4 * 70 
aa” se tl LL ee 
HO0G’S LARD, first sort, new, - ‘pound, 9 
LIME, - | cask. 8a 90 
PLAIST ER PARIS retails at - | ton, 3 00 
PORK, clear, - - - ‘barrel.’ 16 0@ 16 50 
Navy, mess, - + | & | 13 00 13 25 
Cargo, No. 1, - oe & | 18 oa 15 % 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, : - - bushel. 204 28 
Orchard Grass, - - 3 00 
Fowl! Meadow, - - . * 4 4 00 
Rye Grass, o ive ee es 4 00 
‘Tall Meadow Oats Grass,- | “ 4 08 
Red Top - - ° - | @ | 1 00 
Lucerne, - ° ‘pound. ! » 
White Honey suckle Clover, we | » 
Red Clover, (northern) eect 9 10 
French Sugar Beet, - - | “ 1 38 
Mangel Wurtzel, “eae oie 13” 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - ed : 45 
Merino, full blood, ’ unwashea, me b a5) 
Merino, three fourths washe ad, a wy 
Merino, half & quarter washed) “ | 35 
Native, washed, - - ” 28 
Pulled, Lainb’s, first cart, - wd 45 
Pulled, Lamb's, second sort, 7 ~ 





Pulled, “ spinning, first sort, 








PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR. HAYWARD, 








(Clerk of Feneuil-hall Market.) 

BEEF, best pieces, - - + = }pound.) 10) 12 1-2 
PORK, fresn, best pieces, - “4 5 & 
whole hogs, - - - oe | 5 6 

VEAL, - : : - - - da 5 6 
MUTTON, - - - - . “ | 2 10 
POULTRY, - - - - - a6 | 8 WwW 
BUTTER, keg and uh, ie eee lk 
ump, ee ee ~s 

EGGS, - - + « [dozen, § 2) @ 
MEAL, Kye, retail,- - - - }bushel! 7 
Indian, retail, e? © * “| 0 
POTATOS ee “ if 5 
CIDER, [according to quality,) - fbarrel.) 2 300 
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MISCELLANIES. _ 














The fullowing elegant lines are from the pen of the highly 
gifled and accomplished Lady, who conducts the “ Bowen or 
Taste ;” a publication so well known, and whose merits are so 
highly and generally appreciated, that any recommendatory 
notice from us would be useless supererogation, 


AUTUMN. 
I know ’tis bright—'tis beautiful !—but yet 
I ne’er could look on Autumn’s golden leaf, 
Her robe of changeful dye, aud not regret 
That vernal loveliness should be so brief. 





Who sighs not over summer’s fading rose ? 

Although around us other flowers are wreathing, 
Whose besoms richer, gayer tints disclose, 

And with whose fragrance every gale is breathing. 


Still, the fatr flower, to young affection dear, 
If once enshrined within a faithful breast, 

Oh, never to the heart that loved sincere, 
Can other blossoms be so fondly press’d. 


Yet when the garden’s loveliness is past, 
We look upon the forest’s towering pride, 

Which, though we know too soon must meet the blast, 
We breathe a fervent wish to hope allied— 


That soft Favonian gales, with gentle breath, 
And genial suns the fading scene may cheer, 
Arrest awhile the chilling shafts of death, 
And sigh a requiem o’er the closing year! 


Oh! there’s a desolation wild, and bleak, 
In winter’s dread approach : our bosoms feel 
A paralyzing chill, we cannot speak, 


Cling round the heart—o’er all its pulses steal ; 


’T is nature’s death we look on; each cold blast 
Sounds as the knell of some departed joy; | 
The ruthless conqueror o’er each scene hath past, 
With mighty arm commission’d to destroy ! 
AUGUSTA. 


COURAGE, 
Lightning was ia his eye. His step was firm, 

But stealthy as a tiger’s, and his limbs 

Stirr’d like the springing steel. His left hand held 
The instrument of death, and on his breast 

TW’ insignia of his deadly trade were crossed. 
Look ! he has marked his victim, and his form 
Stoops to a keener gaze. On—step by step! 
Near—and stiil nearer !—It will answer now! 
Slowly he raises up his sinewy form, 

And stands a giant. Dreadfully minute 

His deadly preparation—all is done ! 

A momeni—a keen flash !—and to the ground 
Falls the unconscious—robin !—Hail! brave man, 





A correspondent censures the mean, unmanly 
practice of making a butt of old maids. The 
habit is an unequivocal sign of a vulgar and ill- 
regulated mind, and is most offensive and reyolt- 
ing to every person of feeling and delicacy.— 
Many of these females who lead single lives have 
heen influenced in their choice by motives equally 
creditable to their judgment and moral charac- 
ter. A woman may be amiable, accomplished, 
and admirably suited by nature and education to 
fulfil the duties of a wife and mother, and yet she 
may never have been seriously addressed by the 
man for whom she could feel the attachment and 
respect without which marriage is a state of in- 
supportable thraldom. It is so much the fashion 
to look mainly to wealth in the choice of a wife, 
that very many most excellent women are neglect- 
ed, by men who are not aware that an amiable 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


disposition and good principles are the best dowry 
that a woman can confer upon her husband.— 
London paper. 





The following, which is copied from a Nurem- 
burg paper, is an ingenious mode of preventing 
Sunday tippling. It is au order from the mayor 
of the department of lserre ;—* All persons drink- 
ing upon Sundays and holy days, in coffee-houses, 
&c. during the celebration of mass, or vespers, 
are hereby authorised to depart without paying 
for what they haye had.” 








Fraud in weighing meat in the streets by sleel- 
yards.—One day last week, a gentleman purchas- 


ed from a wagon in the street, two quarters of 


pork, the apparent weight of which, by the ven- 
der’s steelyards was 22 lbs. for one, and 26 for 
the other, both amounting to 48 pounds. The 
purchaser doubting the correctness of the weight, 
had the pork reweighed in scales in a neighbor- 
ing store, when it appeared that one quarter 
weighed but 173 pounds, and the other 16} 
pounds, amounting to 345 pounds—making a dif- 
ference of 134 pounds, as weighed by steelyards 
and scales! We give this statement that the 
public may be on their guard in respect to false 
steelyards and fraudulent venders of meat. 


Several half-mile sections of the Baltimore and 
Ohio rail-road are already finished, and waiting 
for the rails. In excavations through the hills 
immense beds of mineral paints have been found, 
principally of Spanish Brown of a rich quality, 
and of value sufficient to defray much of the ex- 
pense of excavation. It is probable that immense 
mines of wealth might be found in rail road ex- 
‘avations between this city and Worcester, in the 
shape of beef, potatoes, turnips, coul, butter,cheese, 
&e. &c.— Boston Palladium. 





Spots on the Sun.—An ingenious individual in 
Providence, has very recently succeeded, by means 
of a seven feet telescope, constructed by himself 
on a new principle, in bringing the entire image 
of the sun into a dark room, upon a white screen, 
to the size of 8 feetin diameter, He writes us 
that his astonishment was great, when he perceiv- 
ed that every spot now upon the face of the sun, 
nine in number, was distinctly transferred tor the 
screen, and was so plain that he could see every 
movement of them in their various and sudden 
changes. He says he could plainly discover that 
those spots were immense bodies of smoke, appar- 


ently issuing from volcanoes; and as they seein. 


occasionally forced upward from the craters, now 
forming dense clouds, and now dispersing, consid- 
ers those phenomena as accounting for the rapid 
changes of those spots. The escape of such a 
vast quantity of gas from the interior of the body 
of the sun, would, he observes, as it surrounds 
that luminary, produce that bright and dazzling 
appearance, which is the atmosphere of the sun. 
This theory may not accord with the opinions of 
others who have made observations on the sub- 
ject; but the writer, at any rate, entertains the 
strongest belief of its truth. 

With the same instrument, which is but just 
finished, he has also examined the moon, and 
states his conviction that that body is covered 
with perpetual snow and ice—the dark spots dis- 
coverable on its surface being frozen seas, and the 
lighter spaces, land covered with snow. Those 
circular places, which have arising cone in the 





Jan. 9, 1829. 
centre, he thinks, are distinguished volcanoes, as 
no clouds are perceptible over the moon’s face ; 
which being covered with snow and ice, accounts, 
as he imagines, for its clear atmosphere, or for 
| the absence of an atmosphere. This vast accu- 
mulation of ice and snow upon the moon’s sur- 
| face, may be explained, the writer conjectures, by 
|the nature of the moon’s revolutions. He offers to 
| construct instruments of the above description, by 
which these phenomena may be observed, at $50 
to $100; and atthe same rate to furnish solar 
microscopes, on a new principle, with a magnify- 
ing power at 12 feet distance, of 5,184,000.— Bos. 
Bulletin. 


eS 











Twelve hogs, all of one litter, one year old, 
were sold in Pawtucket, R. I. on the 23d ult. 
which weighed when dressed 4236 lbs. This 
pretty litter came from Connecticut. 








Orchard Grass Seed. 

Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 
52 North Market Street, Boston,—a consignment of prime 
Orchard Grass Seed, raised by Mr Luoyp Jones, of Penn- 
sylvania, who is well known as the most extensive and success- 
ful cultivater of this valnable grass in this country, as the follow- 
ing letter shows : 

‘“*Mr Russe_t,—In regard to the character of Mr Jones’ 
seed, I have pleasure in saying, that it isthe best in this market, 
and always commands an extra price. Col Powrt always 
purchases of him, not only for himself bat for his southern 
friends; and the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, at their 
last exhibition, awarded him the premiums for both Orchard 
Grass and Clover Seed. 

Yours,&c, JOHN P. MILNOR, 
Recording Secretary Penn. Agri. Society. 

Gentlemen who wish to secure a supply of this seed, will do 
well to secure it soon, 

Also, a most exiensive supply of Garden, Field, and Flower 

Seeds, raised expressly for us, or procured from the most un- 
questionable sources. 








Canary Birds. 
| For Sale, a few copies of the New and Complete Canary 
| Bird Pancier, containing a variety of useful information, by 
| which the admirers of those beautiful Birds may be instructed in 
their management while breeding, and their treatment when 
diseased ; with useful Hints to the breeders of Mules. From the 
latest London Edition.— Price 25 cis. Just received at the 

Agricultural Warehouse. 
4t Mo. 52 North Market Street, 


Boston. 








Valuable Real Estate, §&c, For Sale. 

The Subscriber offers for Sale, the following Real Estates in 
Durham, N. H. viz : 

About 50 acres of land, under good cultivation, with tolera- 
ble buildings thereon ;—Soil of excellent quality, and capable 
of a high degree of improvement. Also, a Farm on the New 
Hampshire Turnpike read, containing about 80 acres, with 
buildings nearly new. 

Also, a Farm of about 110 acrts, with new buildings, lying 
within two miles of the New Market Factories. 

Also, a small Farm lying in the Great Bay containing 30 or 
{6 acres, a very productive and excellent tract of Jand, in the 
neighborhood of the above named Factories. 

Also three Houses in the Village of Durham—one of them 
possessing excellent accommodations for a ‘Tavern. 

Also, a Farm in Lee, containing about 80 acres. 

Also,a Wood Lot in Barrington, containing 105 acres, well 
wooded, 

He also offers for sale, a Stud Horse of approved blood, and 
several Mares and Colts of different ages.—All kinds of Farm- 
ing Utensils, and Stock of all sorts, 

The above described Lands are within a short distance of the 
large Factory Establishments at Dover and New Market. 

Durham, Dec. 26, 1828. JOHN FROST. 

Two Heifers For Sale. 

Two Superior Heifers, with calf, mixed between the Derton 
and Coelebs breed. Both of which tock a premium at the late 
Show in Brighton.—Inquire of Daniel Chandler, Lexington, or 
at the counting room of the New England Farmer, Agricultural 
Warehouse, Boston. 3t Jan. 2, 1829. 


The Hunterdon Gazette Establishment for sale, 
At Flemington, Hunterdon county, New Jersey, on reasonable 


terms. Address the Editor, (post paid) at Flemington, New 
Jersey. 3t Jan 2 











—-— 


Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the 
end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from the 
time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifty ceats. 
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